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his wife, 'but it is nearly all vegetables/2 The rigours of the rime
led him to contemplate importing to Hickleton a herd of goats,
which would be driven down to the village and milked twice a
day, continental fashion.

Restrictions in food were necessary, but Halifax thought the
campaign against alcoholic liquors most reprehensible; he sus-
pected the teetotallers, for whom he had a strong aversion, of
exploiting the War in the interest of their pernicious fad. For as
long as he could remember, beer had been brewed at Hickleton,
and, in spite of every difficulty, he continued the custom during
the War. The attempts of the Food Controller to cut down his
supplies of malt aroused his particular indignation. 'I shall not
give up my beer/3 he wrote to Hill in April 1915, and this in
spite of the example set by the great ones of the land. Next
month he dined in Keble Hall.

Mercifully there was both wine and beer to drink [he reported
to Edward]. I would dine nowhere "where there was not. Gore
exhorts all his diocese to abstain and has published something like
a Pastoral on the subject. I should be an erring and wandering
sheep if I lived in it.4

Gore was Gore, but really his old friend the Archbishop of
York should have known better. At Bishopthorpe there was no
cloth on the table, an innovation which Halifax hated* and only
lemonade to drink, 'which I dislike even more**5 Dinner at
Lambeth was worse still. *I knew what was going to happen
when I saw only four bottles of water on the table/6 The piice
de resistance was a white and pink thing of unidentifiable con-
tents, the pudding was of the blancmange family, and he and
Lady Halifax returned to Eaton Square to console themselves
with whisky and biscuits. On another occasion during the War
he went to stay with the Archbishop at Canterbury and, having
reason to fear the worst, took with him a small supply of